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hall song may not be the worse for being a wit, or even a poet.
Some time ago Mr Bonawitz invited me to an invisible con-
cert. I did not go, because I felt that I had been entirely misunder-
stood. I do not at all object to seeing the performers at a concert:
it is hearing diem that upsets me. If Mr Bonawitz will try an in-
audible concert, he may rely on my eager support: meanwhile, I
actually did, one day last week, succeed for the first time in my
life in going to a concert without hearing a note of music. It was
given by Mrs Clarinda "Webster, and was called a Mendelssohn
concert. When I arrived, some gentleman who had evidently
covered himself with glory was retiring, violin in hand, amid
thunders of applause. I had settled myself down comfortably to
enjoy the next item, when Mrs Webster, observing that a Men-
delssohn concert would be incomplete without a sketch of the
life of Mendelssohn (which seemed no more than reasonable),
proceeded to read a biography of the master. This was all very
well for the ignorant multitude; but it was very poor fun for me,
who know all about Mendelssohn. However, I reflected that as
he died young, the biography could not last very long; and I held
on until Mrs Webster began to read a letter from the composer
descriptive of his reception at Buckingham Palace. I regret to say
that my loyalty broke down under this strain. I stole out as
quietly as I could, hoping Mrs Webster would not look up from
her manuscript and catch me in the act. And so, though I have no
doubt the concert was a capital one, I heard none of it. It was
rather an unlucky day in this way; for in the evening I repaired
to the same place (Queen's Hall, the concert-room at the top of
the building) to hear Mr Charles Fry recite Eugene Aram to an
accompaniment composed by Dr Mackenzie. I arrived just in
time to have the door closed in my face, under the very proper
rule which forbids people to come in during the performance of
a piece. And here I discovered the value of Mr Bonawitz's inven-
tion of the invisible concert; for the spectacle of Mr Fry, ap-
parently making faces at me through the glass-door (which cut
off all sound) in derision of my baffled plight outside, was more
than I could bear; and I again retreated musicless.
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